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of two Christian Churches with a wall of separation
between them, by that very admission they are com-
pelled to say that the visible Church is not the kingdom
of God. If Christ's institution of a society destined
to be one through all time is the right interpretation
of His words and acts, then there can be but one
community, and that community, to preserve its conti-
nuity and identity, should, like the Church of the
Apostles, have all things in common. If the State
were perfect, and the Church perfect, their union
would follow by necessity. They would then be, to
use Hooker's words, ' personally one society.' This
ideal unity, this necessity for a perfect commonwealth
founded in righteousness, is the philosophy of the
arguments of Coleridge, Arnold, and Stanley, for the
Church and State union.

But the questions raised by these communities touch
the very springs of existence.    Mr. Darwin's natural
law of struggle for life prevails among men as well as
among plants and beasts.  Nature is bountiful; yet sh&
gives but little to man without labour.   Of the thou-
sands of children daily born into the world not one-
half can receive the care and sustenance necessary to
continue their existence*   The great multitude of men
have to work hard merely to live.    It is the chief
business of human life for men to provide for them-
selves and their children.    Many cannot do even this,
and only a few can do more.    Are we to believe that
Nature produces more men than she provides for?
that here, as in the lower orders of creation, there is
a surplus whose doom, in a state of nature, is to be
food for other animals ? or is the imperfection due to a